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REVELATIONS:  DREAM  1 

Rain.  A  downpour  of  rain. 
It  drips  and  dribbles 
on  the  freshly  fallen 
shroud  of  snow  and 
disillusionment  streams  past 
incoherently  like  French 
movies  with  Espano-English 
subtitles  (Revalacion: 
Dream  Uno)  and  like  long, 
unwieldy  words  like 
antidisestablishmentarianis  m 
that  make  the  tongue  stum- 
ble and  say  Ouch  Damn  .  .  . 

I  where?  I  who? 
Ah  ha!  I  am  a  rock — 
unscarred  by  bursts 
of  unaimed 

unmaimed 
shells  of 
black 

indifference  .  .  .  the  sky  is  steel  - 
blue-grey-and-the-hellish- 
hot  sun  singes  my  eyebrows 
and  I  mindswap  .  .  .  "Dust  to 
dust  and  ashes  to  ashes. 
May  he  forever  rest  in  peace." 
The  sudden  soundless  snapping 
litany  queers  me,  and  I  revert  .  . 

Six  feet  and  one  and  three- 
quarters  inches  under,  my  soul 
screams  in  anguish  and  above, 
the  stalwart  silent  sentinels 
of  my  death,  they  cry  .  .  . 

And  I  cry  too.  .  .  . 
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—David  Hargett 
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JUNE,  1963 

The  spring  was  as  young  as  they  were,  then. 

Happily  they  skipped,  scrambled  over  the  stream  up  onto  the  rock. 

Words  were  only  beautiful,  young  sounds 

that  did  not  have  to  mean  anything, 

because  they  did  not  need  to  talk — they  knew  each  other's  thoughts. 

Together  they  explored  the  language  of  tender  touches 

of  soft  sighs  and  lingering,  happy,  gazes. 

In  their  language  they  made  silent  promises, 

promises  that  meant  more  than  mere  words. 

They  did  not  need  words,  there  on  the  rock,  in  the  young  spring. 

But  the  spring  grew  old 
and  died.  .  .  . 

— Tommy  Stevenson 


TO  THE  BABYLONIANS 

Blow  ye  winds  of  turmoil. 
Roar  ye  zephyrs  of  evil. 
Tear  the  shirts  from  our  backs 
And  see  what  stoutness 
ye  have  uncovered. 

Test,  ye  tempests,  the  fabric 

of  our  beings. 
See  what  evil  ye  may  rend. 
Destroy  the  Ophel's  fortresses, 
But  within  we  shall  forever  stand. 


—Wayne  Lord 


GOOD  MORNING 

At  7:15  any  morning  in  spring 
my  eyes  of  sleep  begin  to  see 
the  white  blossoms  on  the 
dogwood  trees  that  make 
their  homes  all  up  and  down 
the  hill  that  nourishes  the 
new  green  grass  and  the 
leaves  of  new  green  that  fill 
the  middle  altitudes. 
A  bird  sings  as  though 
he  drank  life's  sweet  rose 
more  than  I 
but  I  don't  believe  him: 
a  voice  from  behind 
touches  me  with  love. 

—Frank  de  Lathouder 
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Books  on  the  window  ledge 

Are  full  of  philosophers  trying, 

in  multisyllabic  words  of  introspection, 

To  dissect  emotions, 

To  define  what  it  means  to  be  human 

.  .  .  and  in  despair. 
While  the  blues  singer  on  the  record  player 
Just  cries,  shouts  and  moans  of  the  agony  he  feels 
With  no  attempt  or  wish  to 
analyze, 

criticize, 

or  crystallize 
What  he  means 

When  no  words  come 

Only  twisted,  torn  screams  and  pleas 

Of  truth 

Told  in  the  only  way  he  knows  how  to  tell  it 

.  .  .  and  the  only  way  he  wants  to  tell  it 
.  .  .  and  the  only  way  it  can  be  told. 

—Tommy  Stevenson 


EDIFICE  REX 

The  glossy,  dilated  storm  of  late  night, 

Drifting  down  the  lanes  of  infrequent, 

All  too  seldom  joy — 

— when  the  coin  in  the  kettle  rings, 
another  soul  to  heaven  springs  — 

The  storms  blow  soft  for  these  few  brief  hours 

Of  stories  told,  unraveled, 

Inner  sanctuaries  of  our  young, 

But  this  century  endured  existence. 

There  is  joy  in  the  girl  we  know  who  did, 

And  whose  respect  we  all  respect  we  all  respect. 

They  were  prudes  in  ginzy  cloth, 

Without  the  inner  here  and  now  flight 

Of  our  scroll-recorded,  pregnant,  now-awakening  mind, 

The  light  through  the  clouds  of  this  racing, 

Frozen,  jellied  existence. 

—Ronald  Edge 
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The  day  dawned  bright 
With  the  cry  of  sea  birds. 

I  saw  the  sky  through  the 
High  August  grass. 
Gallant  gulls; 
Grey  hurtling  stars 
Rising  into  the  effortless 
Rhythm  of  day- flight; 

Where  do  you  go  when  you  die? 
(back  into  the  uneasy  sea?) 

Singing  gently  of  untold  murders, 
Of  flightlessness, 
And  of  hard  rains? 

Forced  onto  land 

I  see  you  walking  with 

Dark  footsteps  at  dawn 

Selecting  shellfish 
Infinite  varities 
Clinging  to  the  edge  of  each 
Shoreless  wave 
Blue-grey  billows 
(sea-gull  pillows) 


Where  do  you  sleep? 

Will  you  dare  come  near  me, 
Or  is  my  humanness 
Too  great  an  inconsistency, 
Too  careless, 

To  share  your  precision? 

— Nancy  Betz 
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"RETURN" 

by  Richard  Arthur 


It's  a  long  trip,  this  return  home,  especially 
after  seeing  Ann  this  weekend.  This  weekend,  this 
trip — one  at  an  end,  the  other  without  any,  at 
least  not  any  to  look  forward  to.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  enjoy  the  trip.   .   .   . 

Why  did  I  have  to  take  a  seat  by  this  red- 
headed boy?  There  are  plenty  of  empty  ones 
toward  the  rear  of  the  bus.  Well,  at  least  here 
I  can  watch  the  road  and  see  the  rain  and  mist 
as  they  roll  off  the  windshield;  kind  of  poetic, 
"some"  view.  Look,  the  rain  even  reflects  the 
headlights.  Those  cars,  they  are  like,  well — like 
angry  animals   crawling   through   the  night. 

Poor  Ann,  that  dumb  girl — that  stupid  wonder- 
ful, silly  girl  —  what  hell  she  must  be  going 
through.  This  trip,  it's  never  pleasant  leaving  her 
this  way.  Wonder  why  I  took  this  seat?  I  don't 
want  to  talk  to  anyone,  I  don't  want  to  see  any- 
one. 

....  Girls,  they're  all  alike,  just  ready  to  slap 
you  down  when  it  strikes  their  fancy.  I  don't 
even  know  why  we  bother  to  have  girls  around 
anyway.  Congress  ought  to  do  something  about  it, 
pass  a  law  or  something.  Wonder  why  they  don't? 
Wives,  probably.  Married,  ugh!  a  disgusting 
thought.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  to  live 
without.   .   .  . 

"What?  Oh,  I'm  sorry."  Dumb  boy  ought  to 
have  sense  enough  to  move  his  head  when  I 
stretch.  This  kid  will  probably  want  to  talk  all 
night.  There's  no  shutting  up  this  type.  I  guess 
I'll  have  to  get  up  and  move  if  I  want  any  peace 
and  quiet.  This  bus  sure  is  slow,  don't  they 
teach  these  drivers  anything?  Probably  union,  a 
big,  powerful  one  at  that,  make  you  do  anything 
they   want. 

Just  like  a  woman.  Give  a  woman  looks  and 
brains,  and  she  figures  she  has  it  made;  she's 
big  and  powerful,  the  men  fall  at  her  feet — the 
fools. 


....  Wonder  why  it's  raining?  To  think,  after 
all  this  time  and  now  this.  I'll  bet  she  thinks 
I'm  just  all  broken  up  about  it;  she's  crazy. 
She's  not  the  only  girl  alive.  You  would  have 
thought  there  would  have  been  some  sign,  some 
hint  to  indicate  what  was  going  to  happen,  but, 
hell,  no!  Nothing,  just  splat!  Oh,  it  was  beauti- 
fully done,  nice  and  neat  and  well  planned;  kind 
of  like  a  doctor  who  performs  a  scarless  ap- 
pendectomy, without  an  anesthetic — the  little — 
NO!   No,   she's   not,   not   really. 

Some  people  sure  aren't  very  friendly.  This 
red- headed  boy  hasn't  even  spoken  since  I  sat 
down.  Well,  he  did  gripe  a  few  minutes  ago,  but 
that  doesn't  count. 

.  .  .  Look  at  all  those  cars  coming,  at  least 
seven  or  eight,  must  be  a  funeral.  Gosh,  it's  not 
raining  anymore,  wonder  why  not? 

.  .  .  She  never  has  really  loved  me  that  much. 
She  always  says  she  does  but  she  really  doesn't. 
I  guess  I'm  just  not  good  enough  for  her — maybe 
I   was  too  good — respect  or  something. 

.  .  .  Why  doesn't  he  say  anything?  Maybe  I 
ought  to  ask  him  a  question,  no,  he's  reading;  if 
he  wants  to  talk,  he'll  start  it.  He  seems  like  a 
real    nice    guy. 

.  .  .  Ann  sure  is  a  looker ;  don't  guess  she'll 
have  any  trouble  finding  another  fellow,  the 
lucky  bum.  Maybe  one  of  these  days  she — we — 
try   again — or.   .   .   . 

.  .  .  Hey!  Looks  like  a  wreck  up  ahead.  That's 
what  people  get  for  driving  fast  on  a  wet  road. 
Bet  that's  the  woman  who  was  driving.  Some 
women  can't  do  anything  right.  Glad  she's  not 
hurt.  Wonder  if  Ann  drives  like  that;  never  have 
seen  her  drive  and  we've  been  going  together  so 
long.  Guess  there  are  a  lot  of  things  I  don't 
know,    may    never    know — not   now  anyway. 

.  .  .  "Hell  no,  I'm  not  crying;  it's  raining  out- 
side, can't  you  see?"  Damn!  Dumb  boy! 
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FRAGMENT  I:  RED 

we  rode  the  black  horse  to  the  sea 
black  to  the  sea 
to  the  black  sea. 

—P.  S.  Elliot 


A  CRITICAL  COMMENT  OF  "FRAGMENT  I:  RED" 


In  "Red"  the  poet  cleverly  plays  with  the 
word  "sea,"  using  it  to  suggest  the  viscosity, 
turbulence,  and  salinity  which  have  always  been 
associated  with  the  ocean  as  Thalles  said," 

Similarly,  obviously  the  word  is  a  cunning 
punning  on  "see",  referring  to  the  visual  percep- 
tion of  light  as  opposed  to  the  impossibility  of 
perception  in  lack  of  light,  or  darkness,  or  "black" 
(as  opposed  to  white,  or  purity).  1$  The  great 
poet  Goethe  himself  said  of  the  lack  of  moral 
idealism  in  the  present  age,  exemplified  in  this 
poem,  "Es  war  schmutzig."  Clearly  "Red"  is  an 
expression  of  the  moral  decadence  of  the  era  in 
which  the  poet  had  an  outstanding  interest,  for 
the  "sea"  is  also  obviously  the  C — the  Christ 
symbol,  inferred  by  the  inclusion  of  purity  in 
the  scheme  of  the  poem.  For  the  waters  of  the 
sea  are  cleansing  away  the  muddy  feet  of  the 
"black  horse"  of  sin  which  we  are  riding  through 
life.  But  mainly,  as  can  be  well  understood  by  the 
title  pun  for  "read",  the  poem  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  man's  inability  to  communicate,  particu- 
larly  emphasized   by   the    author's    ingenious  use 


of  the  horse,  the  first  mode  of  distant  communi- 
cation in  America's  pony  express.  Yet  the  efforts 
of  the  horse  are  futile,  stopping  at  the  brink  of 
understanding,  stopping  at  the  shore  of  the  sea 
of  truth. 

So  due  to  our  inability  to  comprehend  the 
direct  thoughts  of  others,  the  poem  seeks  us  in 
its  use  of  the  unintelligible,  the  ambiguous,  the 
contradictory.  Once  again  the  colors  of  the 
poem  struggle,  as  do  these  things  which  they 
represent:  red,  the  cloak  of  Satan;  white,  the 
cloak  of  the  divine;  and  black,  the  cloak  of  the 
horse.  By  feeding  us  the  opposite  of  what  the 
title  implies,  the  poet  invokes  in  us  a  feeling  of 
anger,  causing  us  to  "see"  (once  again  a  vital 
role)  red.  In  such  a  clever  way  we  are  manipu- 
lated by  the  Muses,  causing  us  once  again  to 
realize  our  dependence  on  others,  our  instability, 
and  yet  our  incommunicability.  And  so  only 
when  we  come  face  to  face  with  our  lonliness  are 
we  able  to  comprehend  the  total  meaning  of  the 
poem:    man's  inhumanity   to  man. 

—P.  S.  Elliot 


Editor's  Note:  "P.  S.  Elliot"  is  not  one  author  but  several:  David 
Wilborn,  Mary  Charles  Lucas,  and  Ann  Jones,  with  Dr.  Arnold  Powell 
offering  invaluable  suggestions.  David  Wilborn  wrote  the  poem  and 
the  final  draft  of  the  analysis. 
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ENCOUNTER:  A  MODERN  PARABLE 

By  Tommy  Stevenson 


It  was  very  late  and  the  night  was  cold.  A  gas 
light  cast  a  cold,  white  glow,  creating  an  island 
of  light  in  the  immense  blackness.  Above  the 
street  a  traffic  light  kept  its  lonely  vigil  with 
mechanical  perfection,  red  .  .  .  green  .  .  .  yellow  .  . . 
The  shocking,  vivid  colors  contrasted  with  the 
black  and  grey  hues  of  the  night — they  were  of 
another  world,  a  world  of  time,  of  motion,  of  light. 
Here  in  the  stillness  and  silence  of  night,  the  color- 
ful traffic  light  was  a  ludicrous  anachronism  from 
the  forgotten  day.  But  its  mechanical  mind  could 
not  perceive  the  meaninglessness  of  its  commands, 
and  it  went  on  .  .  .  red  .  .  .  green  .  .  .  yellow.  .  . . 

From  down  the  street,  out  of  the  sea  of  darkness, 
came  the  shattering,  vibrating  sound  of  footsteps. 
A  man  entered  the  island.  His  coat  collar  was 
turned  up  against  the  cold  and  his  head  was  bowed 
as  he  trudged  along  to  the  rhythmic  clatter  of  his 
footsteps.  As  he  approached  the  intersection  the 
traffic  light  flashed  its  irrelevant  orders,  red  .  .  . 


The  man  looked  up  as  the  light  screamed  its 
command.  For  a  moment,  for  a  short,  immeasur- 
able fraction  of  an  instant,  the  man  hesitated  in 
mid-stride.  From  deep  inside  him  came  a  terrible, 
ironic  sigh  of  awareness.  Then  his  rhythm  re- 
turned, and  he  walked  on  toward  the  waiting 
night. 

As  he  walked,  the  light  continued  to  scream 
its  command  to  his  deaf  back,  but  as  the  dark- 
ness engulfed  the  man,  the  command  became  a 
mournful,  pathetic  plea,  red  ...  At  last  the  wires, 
nuts  and  bolts  that  made  up  the  soul  of  the  traf- 
fic light  relented;  its  mechanical  mind  forgot  the 
man.  green.  .  .  . 

The  scene  was  as  it  had  been,  the  encounter 
as  if  it  had  never  happened.  The  traffic  light, 
ruler  of  the  day,  mockery  of  the  night,  resumed 
its  lonely  virgil.  red  .  .  .  green  .  .  .  yellow.  .  .  . 
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LESSON 

by  David  Robertson 


The  Judge  and  the  courthouse  weigh  on  my 
mind  like  a  ponderous  book,  turning  in  my  mem- 
ory to  the  lesson  imprinted  there.  The  court- 
house was  a  square,  red-brick  structure,  built  by 
prosperous  cotton  planters  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  They  had  raised  the  courthouse,  then 
planned  the  town  around  it,  first  scraping  away 
the  red  mud,  then  letting  it  bake  in  the  sun, 
piling  brick  on  brick  in  a  two-storied  testament 
to  the  soundness  of  the  Solid  South.  The  court- 
house had  seen  a  lot — New  Deal,  Fair  Deal,  and, 
lately,  "White  Men's  Rallies" — it  weathered  them 
all,  and  its  biscuit-faced  clock  still  gazed  im- 
passively over  the  town,  and  into  the  mountains 
beyond.  I  thought  that  old  building  could  last 
forever. 

I  would  go  there  in  the  summer,  up  the  steps 
and  along  the  corridors.  First  past  Mr.  Grimmes, 
the  sightless  farmer  who  sold  candy  inside  the 
entrance  and  gazed  into  the  past  with  blind, 
lightless  eyes.  Then  along  the  hall  to  the  Judge's 
office,  with  the  faint,  nostril-tickling  powder  of 
pigeon  dung  in  the  air.  "Circuit  Judge"  was 
gilded  on  the  office  door,  and  in  the  afternoon 
sun  the  letters  were  illumed  across  the  floor  like 
the  frontispiece  of  a  wonderful  book.  Books  lined 
the  place — Alabama  Code  1940,  Decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  History  of  Alabama — history  was 
the  Judge's  favorite.  The  books,  chairs,  tables, 
every  part  of  the  room  was  imbued  with  the 
golden  light  until  they  appeared  like  the  parts  of 
a  marvelous  oil  painting,  fixed  statically  in  time, 
but  with  a  life  and  atmosphere  all  their  own. 


"Hello,  Thomas.  Have  you  been  waiting  long?" 

The  Judge  came  in  and  passed  in  the  golden 
light.  He  was  bigger  than  most  men,  and  dressed 
in   black. 

"Hello,  Judge,"  I  said.  "Where  did  you  get 
the  peaches?" 

"Oh,  Jeff  Lanier  brought  them  by.  Last  sign  of 
summer.    Here,   take   one.    Enjoy   it." 

The  Judge  was  like  that.  He  was  as  natural 
and  unaffected  as  the  fruit  I  held  in  my  hand.  I 
took  a  bite,  and  suddenly  it  was  summer,  a  long, 
golden,  boyhood  summer  of  reading  books  and 
eating  peaches,  and  of  days  so  sweet  they  hung 
in   your   throat. 

"I've  got  something  else  you  might  like,"  the 
Judge   said.    "Well's   Outline  of  History." 

"Thank  you,  Judge,"  I  said  as  he  handed  me 
the   book. 

"Are  you  ready  to  go?"  I  asked.  I  didn't  want 
to  hurry  him. 

So  we  walked  to  his  car  together,  the  Judge 
touching  Mr.  Grimmes's  shoulder  as  we  went 
out  into   the  parking-lot. 

"I  imagine  supper  is  ready  now,"  the  Judge 
said,  and  smiled  to  think  of  his  wife  who  would 
oversee  the  meal,  that  large,  beautiful  woman 
who  dressed  in  white  muslin  and  always  seemed 
to  be  sitting  behind  tinkling  tea-glasses. 

"Judge!"    The   cry   broke   the   daydream. 

"Judge!"  We  turned  toward  the  noise. 

Then  I  saw  the  man.  Running,  tripping,  falling 
with  his  arms  outstreached,  he  made  his  way 
toward  us,  waving  his  hands  like  some  grotesque 
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puppet.  He  stopped  in  front  of  us,  panting.  We 
were  close  enough  to  the  man  to  smell  him,  and 
to  see  the  dark  stains  on  his  coat.  There  was  a 
mean  smell  about  him  that  jerked  your  nose  back 
to  hard  clay  roads  cut  red  against  the  mountains, 
and  the  flat,  rank  smell  of  raw  whiskey. 

"Yes,  well,  what  do  you  want?"  the  Judge 
asked. 

"Judge,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you, 
Judge.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  you're  fixing 
to  do.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  niggers, 
Judge."  He  thrust  out  his  chin  toward  us  when 
he  said  that,  as  though  spitting,  and  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  narrow  chin  and  hard,   bright  eyes. 

"They're  ruining  the  county,  Judge,"  he  went 
on.   "I   wanted  to  ask  what  you're  going  to  do." 

The  Judge's  face  flushed.  When  he  spoke  the 
words  came  slowly,  and  heavily. 

"My  man,"  the  Judge  said,  "I  will  do  every- 
thing that  the  laws  allow." 

"But  I  asked  you  what  you're  going  to  do, 
Judge."  He  kept  hitting  away  at  that  question, 
brutally,    like   a   street   fighter. 

"I  will  do,"  the  Judge  said,  "everything  that 
the  law  allows.  That's  all  that  I  or  any  man  can 
do.  Let's  get  into  the  car,  Thomas." 

We  rode  home  in  silence.  When  we  reached  my 
house,  the  Judge  stopped  the  car  and  turned 
to  me. 

"You  haven't  said  a  word  since  we  left  the 
courthouse,   Thomas.    Is   something   the  matter?" 

"Judge,"  I  said,  "why  did  you  just  stand  there, 
Judge?  Why  didn't  you  say  anything?" 

"Thomas,"  the  Judge  said  at  last,  "sometimes 
you  just  can't  say  what  you  feel.  Now  suppose 
I'd  stood  there  and  argued  with  that  fellow. 
What    good    would    it've    done?    Nothing.    And 


there' re  hundreds  more  like  him,  Thomas.  Hun- 
dreds more." 

"But  you  should  have  said  something,  Judge." 

The  Judge  was  a  long  time  replying.  Before  he 
spoke,  his  forehead  twisted  itself  into  deep  fur- 
rows, like  lines  in  a  book,  lines  so  deep  and  nar- 
row that  they  were  illegible. 

"Thomas,"  he  said,  "sometimes  you  just  have 
to  equivocate.  Do  you  know  what  that  means, 
Thomas?  It  means  remembering  who  the  fellow 
is  that  you're  talking  to.  Perhaps  equivocation  is 
the  history  of  law,  Thomas.  Perhaps  equivocation 
is   history   itself." 

I  sat  there  awhile  in  the  dark,  then  started  to 
open  the  door. 

"Don't  go."  the  Judge  said.  "Aren't  you  for- 
getting something?  Remember  your  history."  He 
handed  me  the  book. 

"No  thank  you,  Judge.  I  just  don't  feel  like 
reading  tonight." 

"Just  as  you  wish.  See  you  tomorrow?" 

"Sure,    Judge." 

That  was  summer.  The  days  have  grown  short- 
er now,  and  the  afternoons  hang  about  uncer- 
tainly, having  come  into  late  adolescence.  The 
summer  is  over,  but  not  its  lesson.  Like  some 
misremembered  date  in  history,  it  still  lies  half- 
formed  in  my  mind.  Occasionally,  when  I  read  a 
history  book,  it  rises  from  the  page  with  the 
sickly-sweet  odor  of  old  paper.  The  Judge  was 
a  symmetrical  man,  perfect  in  his  simplicity,  but 
like  the  brick-lined  front  of  the  courthouse,  I 
never  could  bring  together  the  lines  in  his  face. 
The  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  understand  it.  But 
that  night,  sitting  there  in  the  car  with  the  last 
summer  darkling  about  me,  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  have  taken  that  book.  I  knew  that  I  would 
not    have    understood    its   lesson. 
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CORPSED:  THE  WORLD  OF  SAMUEL  BECKETT 

by  Mary  Charles  Lucas 


A  country  road.  A  tree.  Evening.  Two  clowns 
appear,  gabble  and  invent  games  to  pass  the 
time  while  waiting  for  the  mysterious  Mr.  Godot. 
Two  more  enter,  tied  together.  Lucky,  the  slave, 
commanded  by  his  master  Pozzo  to  "Think!" 
erupts: 

"Given  the  existence  as  uttered  forth  in  the 
public  works  of  Puncher  and  Wattman  or  a 
personal     God    quaquaquaqua    outside    time 
without   extension   who   from   the   heights  of 
divine     aphasia     divine     athambia    divine 
aphasia  loves  us  dearly  with  some  exceptions 
for  reasons   unknown  but  time   will  tell  will 
tell  and  suffers  like  the  divine  Miranda  with 
those  who  for  reasons  unknown  but  time  will 
tell   are  plunged   in   torment   plunged   in  fire 
whose  fire  flames  if  that  continues  and  who 
can  doubt  it  will  fire  it  will  fire  the  firma- 
ment that  is  to  say  blast  hell  to  heaven  so 
blue    still    and    calm    so    calm    with    a  calm 
which    even    though    intermittent    is    better 
than   nothing.    ..." 
trailing   off  into   an   even   more   confused  mutter 
until   he  is  brutally  silenced  by  the  other  three. 
A  fine  introduction  to  the  confused  and  com- 
plex world  of  Samuel  Beckett,  one  in  which  all 
traditional   systems   of  thought   and   action  have 
been  broken  down  under  the  weight  of  Absolute 
Zero,  a  world  in  which  man  appears  as  a  help- 
less and  grotesque  accident,  irrevocably  alienated 
from  any  absolute  source  of  comfort  and  security 
(recalled    in    the    image    of    the    white- bearded 
Father  God  "who  loves  us  dearly" )  and  protected 
for  a  short  time  from  oblivion  only  by  his  laugh- 
ter and  his  imagination. 

This  is  a  world  devoid  of  direction,  empty  of 
meaning,  where  any  thought  or  action  has  as 
much  value  as  any  other  thought  or  action,  that 
is  to  say,  none.  Time  does  not  move  in  a  linear 
progression  but  rather  in  a  great  cylical  motion. 
So  Beckett's  plays  lack  what  is  commonly  called 
'plot',  i.e.  a  definite  series  of  actions  logically 
related  to  one  another  and  generally  progressing 
in  a  linear  manner,  moving  through  a  climax 
to  a  resolution.  Instead  the  playwright  presents 
a  basic  situation  (in  Waiting  for  Godot,  that  of 
waiting,  in  Endgame,  that  of  ending),  enriching 
this  presentation  by  means  of  repetition,  circular 
patterns  of  action  and  speech,  and  setting,  to 
emphasize  the  total  implications  of  the  situation. 
In  a  world  where  no  action  has  any  essential 
meaning  but  only  that  which  it  derives  from  its 
particular  context,  and  there  is  only  the  empty 
Void  to  act  as  judge,  what  does  man  do  to  define 


his  precarious  existence?  What  sort  of  actions 
does  he  embrace  to  register  his  presence  on 
earth?  Beckett's  grotesques  live  by  talking,  to 
give  the  illusion  of  something  to  talk  about,  by 
writing,  to  give  the  illusion  of  a  continuous, 
rather  than  momentary  and  fragmented, 
existence,  by  stumbling  and  crawling,  to  give  the 
illusion  that  there  is  some  place  to  go  and  some 
reason  to  go  there,  and  finally  and  most  common- 
ly by  waiting,  to  give  the  cruelest  illusion  of  all, 
that  there  is  anything  to  wait  for. 

The  creatures  who  inhabit  this  bleak  world  are 
a  strange  assemblage  of  the  old,  the  decrepit, 
the  loathsome,  the  putrefying — oppressed  by  the 
Void  and  their  complete  disorientation  in  it; 
they  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  traditional 
view  of  man  as  a  basically  (or  at  least  partially) 
rational  being,  one  perhaps  even  created  in  the 
image  of  some  god.  One  common  characteristic 
which  most  of  them  unwillingly  share  is  their  im- 
mobility, ranging  in  degree  from  the  absence  of 
will  power  or  direction  of  Murphy,  the  hero  (a 
strange  thing  to  call  him)  of  Beckett's  first 
novel,  to  the  epileptic  stagger  of  Clov,  who  can 
hardly  walk  and  is  unable  to  sit  down,  to  the 
complete  stasis  of  Hamm  in  his  great  throne- 
chair  on  casters,  Nagg  and  Nell,  helpless  stumps 
in  their  ash-bins,  Winnis  "stuck  up  to  her  did- 
dies  in  the  bleeding  ground,"  and  the  Unnamable 
planted  in  his  jar  of  sawdust  "on  the  pavement 
outside  a  French  restaurant  specializing  in  tur- 
nips and  gravy." 

Their  speech  differs  from  that  of  conventional, 
rational  characters,  such  as  one  might  meet  in, 
say,  a  realistic  play  by  Ibsen,  as  far  as  their 
movements  differ  from  the  so-called  normal 
mode  of  ambulation.  In  such  a  play  the  prime 
function  of  language  is  to  provide  information; 
logical  statement  follows  upon  logical  statement, 
and  the  statements  add  up  to  something.  But  to 
Beckett  language  is  a  deceptively  reliable  tool  of 
communication,  and  the  verbal  interchanges  be- 
tween his  characters  are  constantly  being  foiled 
by  misunderstandings,  deafness  or  inattention  on 
the  part  of  the  listener,  distraction  caused  by  the 
violent  incongruity  of  the  words  and  actions  of 
the  speaker,  uncomprehended  or  accidental 
double  entendres  which  lead  to  ambiguity  of 
meaning,  or  endless  repetition  of  synonyms  or 
empty  cliches  which  no  longer  convey  any  mean- 
ing. The  sharp,  slick  rhythm  of  many  of  these  in- 
terchanges (so  common  between  Estragon  and 
Vladmir  in  Waiting  for  Godot)  echoes  the  rapid- 
fire   patter   of  English   music   hall   comedians,  in 
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whose  routines  this  quick  tempo  overshadows 
the  inanity  of  much  of  their  talk.  Also,  the  long, 
ambling  monologue,  a  form  which  implies  the 
absence  of  any  close  communication  between 
speaker  and  audience,  is  frequently  to  be  found 
in  Beckett's  plays  and  novels ;  the  long  quote  at 
the  beginning  of  this  essay  is  taken  from  just 
such  a  monologue,  Lucky's  only  utterance  in  the 
entire  play.  Vladmir's  song  about  the  dog,  which 
opens  the  second  act  of  Waiting  for  Godot,  is 
a  round  which  has  no  end;  this  circular  pattern 
is  an  expressive  metaphor  for  the  repetitive  and 
endless  act  of  waiting  which  occupies  the  lives  of 
the  two  tramps,  and,  indeed,  all  of  Beckett's 
creations. 

Pathetic  as  the  lot  of  these  characters  may 
seem,  one  of  the  outstanding  elements  of  this 
man's  writing  is  its  excruciating  funniness,  its 
wryly  grotesque  humor.  The  source  of  this  humor 
is  revealed  by  the  senile  mother  in  Endgame 
who,  chiding  her  husband's  laughter  at  their 
son's  torments,  says,  "Nothing  is  funnier  than 
unhappiness,  I  grant  you  that.  .  .  .  ";  and  un- 
happiness  in  Beckett  is  always  such  a  vast,  monu- 
mental, egotistical  affair,  extended  by  the  play- 
wright to  such  fantastic  dimensions,  that  the  af- 
flicted become  as  comical  as  the  sad  clowns  who 
fall  down  in  the  circus.  For  example,  the  old 
people  who  have  lost  their  legs  in  an  accident 
may  at  first  be  pitiful  and  a  straight  realistic  ac- 
count of  them  would  be  a  real  tear-jerker  for  most 
audiences.  But  when  we  learn  that  these  two 
were  so  injured  in  a  bicycle  crash,  and  that  their 
son  keeps  them  in  two  ash  bins  filled  with  sand, 
they  immediately  recede  from  the  realm  of  pos- 


sibility and  so  become  highly  comical  caricatures 
of  the  typical  parental  types. 

Beckett's  world  is  a  disturbing  one,  filled  with 
desolation  and  metaphysical  unease;  ambiguity 
pervades  every  situation,  things  never  being 
what  they  seem,  much  less  what  they  seemed  a 
minute  ago.  Of  his  two  major  plays,  the  one 
( Waiting  for  Godot )  takes  place  in  a  cramped 
room,  probably  a  bomb  shelter,  with  one  window 
overlooking  the  blasted  land  and  the  other  win- 
dow facing  the  dead,  leaden  sea.  Clov's  reaction  to 
this  view  is  "Corpsed,"  the  whole  world  has  gone 
to  hell;  the  Something  which  is  taking  its  course 
has,  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  play,  "Fin- 
ished .  .  .  nearly  finished  ...  it  must  be  nearly 
finished."  This  entire  play  is  a  complex  metaphor 
for  Ending,  built  up  by  a  multitude  of  details: 
the  exhausted  supply  of  biscuits,  pap,  and  sugar- 
plums, the  empty  box  of  pain-killer,  the  decline 
and  death  of  Nag  and  Nell,  the  last  remnant 
of  the  old  order  of  things  before  the  holocaust. 
Ending  is  the  main  topic  of  conversation  as 
well,  and  anguish  increases  as  the  end  seems 
to  recede.  Similarly,  the  earlier  play  is  a  poetic 
image  of  waiting,  the  stasis  which  results  from 
the  human  condition,  man  being  pretty  well 
stuck  in  this  world  and  inside  his  own  sensitive 
consciousness.  The  two  tramps  wait  patiently,  not 
even  sure  of  whom  they  are  waiting  for  or  why, 
nor  what  they  expect  from  him;  they  wait  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  do  anything  else.  The 
play  opens  with  Estragon's  lament,  "Nothing 
to  be  done";  this  statement  sums  up  Beckett's 
view  of  man  in  this  world. 
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AND,  BUT 


I  feel  the  emptiness  of  those  time-bearers 

Men  in  purple  businesses,  tasting  pink  affairs, 

Touching  all  but  not  feeling. 

Men  never  questioning  yesterday's  tomorrow 

Or  today's  then; 

Catching  the  names  of  forms, 

Feeling  the  body  for  dollars  and  cents, 

Saying  existence  is  "yes>  yes,  sir;" 

Yesterday  is  "no,  not  exactly," 

And  tomorrow  is  24  hours. 

Make  a  fortune? 

Catch  life? 

Who  lives? 

—Rusty  Luttrell 


TO  GUY  LOMAX 

Yesterday  morning 
And  tomorrow 

night 
Are  the  dreams  he 

chases 
While  run  as  he 

might 
It  is  Now  that  he 

faces. 


-Tommy  Stevenson 
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CHICAGO  STREET  SCENE 

The  girl  child, 

sexless  in  her  innocence, 

sat  on  the  curbing 

weeping  tears  of  bitter  pleasure 

into  dirty  fists. 

Before  her  in  the  gutter 

a  dead  cat  lay  obscenely  washed 

floating  in  a  dirty  stream  of  water. 

The  water 

just  a  block  before 

had  washed  the  feet 

of  children  playing  by  a  hydrant. 

— Wade  Black 


STANDING  IN  THE  RAIN  OVER  HER  GRAVE 

For  you,  who  now  he  cold  in  nature's  bosom, 
the  bell  of  quittance  has  long  since  tolled. 

But  I  remain  to  pity  my  smallness — that  I 

cannot  stop  the  coming  of  rain,  tomorrow, 
and  death. 

—Richard  Storm,  III 
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POEM  ON  UNWRITTEN  POETRY 

To  John  York  Foust 

Shallow  pools  lie  in  the  bottoms  of  still  wine  glasses, 

The  fragrance  of  which  lingers  with  memory  echoes 

Of  loud  voices,  and  smells  of  stale  tobacco  ashes. 

The  midnight  air  enters  the  room  through  open  windows. 

From  his  moss-stone  well  the  voices  of  the  poet  rise 

As  sparkling,  spiraling  jewels  floating  up  to  light; 

And  his  freshening  words  glide  into  sighs,  and  his  sighs 

Immerse  the  attending  ears  of  the  soul,  leave  the  sight 

Entranced  in  a  sun- struck  blindness  like  the  crystal  gleam 

Of  a  single  hypnotic  point  in  the  morning  dew. 

His  words  weave  a  wandering  focus,  never  the  same; 

And  the  gesture  of  a  phrase  molds  the  known  in  the  new; 

And  his  tones  remain  a  dreaming  order,  indistinct: 

The  shades  of  childhood  and  moonlight  ride  the  myths  that  winked 

Their  sober  truths  to  the  unfathomable  presence. 

The  dark  comfort  of  the  womb  is  distilled,  an  essence. 

The  sand-dry  air  of  the  tomb  is  whisper-deftly  linked 

With  the  abstract  form  of  undeniable  nothingness. 

The  child's  sleeping  eyes  see  the  structure  of  existence. 


-Jerry  Anderegg 
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whether  you're  looking  for  "quick 
delivery  while  you're  double-park- 
ed" or  the  quality  that's  achieved 
by  careful  attention  to  every  de- 
tail— we  can  handle  your  problem! 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  some 
Examples  of  Quality  created  by 
VULCAN  PRINTING  &  LITHO— the 
proud  accomplishments  of  experi- 
enced craftsmen  handling  modern 
equipment.  Your  request  for  sam- 
ples will-  get  our  immediate  per- 
sonal attention. 


of  TYPESETTING 

.  .  .  with  the  speed  .  .  .  versatility  .  .  .  quality  .  .  .  and  ECONOMY 
that  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  Intertype  FOTOSETTER! 

We  have  a  full  range  of  type  faces — News  Gothic,  Bodoni,  Century 
Schoolbook,  to  name  a  few.  Your  demands  for  additional  faces  will 
be  met  as  they  develop  .  .  .  but  even  now,  VULCAN'S  FOTOSETTER 
can  handle  your  catalogs,  magazines,  books,  brochures,  ad  in- 
finitum. And  it's  the  only  commercial  FOTOSETTER  operating  in 
Alabama  today. 

of  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

.  .  .  for  those  who  prefer  a  complete  one-stop  creative  service — 
from  idea  to  delivery  of  finished  product— VULCAN  PRINTING  & 
LITHO  offers  the  experienced  creative  and  mechanical  facilities 
of  The  Graphic  Arts  Center.  Counseling  on  paper,  printing,  format, 
art,  copy,  folding,  binding  .  .  .  and  the  execution  of  all  or  any  part 
of  your  program  ...  as  easy  as  calling  323-1508. 


THE 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 

CENTER 


A  DIVISION  OF 

EBSCO 

industries, 
inc. 


\ 


1st  Avenue  North  at  13th  Street,  Birmingham,  Alabama  35203 
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